RECENT  PHASES   OF   CRITICISM

thing choice, high-bred, superfine, will doubtless
count for less and less in a country like ours. In
literature and in character we are looking for other
values, for the true, the vital, the characteristic.
There is nothing in life or character more win-                           I

some than commonness wedded to great excellence;
the ordinary crowned with the extraordinary, as
in Lincoln the man, Socrates the philosopher,
Burns or Wordsworth the poet. Distinction wins
admiration, commonness wins love. The note of
equality, the democratic note, is much more pro-
nounced in Browning than in Tenayson, in Shelley
than in Arnold, in Wordsworth than in Milton,
and it is more pronounced in American poets than
in English. In times and for a people like ours,
the suggestion of something hearty and heroic in
letters is more needed than the suggestion of some-
thing fine and exquisite. Distinction is not to be con-
founded with dignity or elevation, which flourishes
more or less in all great peoples. A common labor-
ing man may show great dignity, but never distinc-
tion. Dignity often shone in the speeches of the old
Indian chiefs, but not distinction, as the term is here
used.

The more points at which a man touches his fel-
low man, the more democratic he is. The breadth
of his relation to the rest of the world, that is the
test. Sainte-Beuve was more truly a democratic
critic than is Brunetiere. The democratic producer
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